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FOa  THE  MINERVIAD. 

•THE  PLAGIARY— No.  XI. 

:  at  tuihi  curat 

Non  mediocris  inest,  fontes  ut  adire  remotos 

Alque  haurire  queam  vit»  pracccpta  beats. 

//or.  Sat,  4. 

The  power  of  the  imagination  which  is 
displayed  in  many  persons,  seems  to  be 
rather  the  gift  of  nature  than  an  acquisition 
of  the  understanding.  The  cultivation  of 
this  faculty  is  more  or  less  easy  in  different 
individuals,  according  to  the  extent  of  their 
capacities,  and  depends  upon  the  ability  of 
creating  and  raising  images  in  the  mind  at 
pleasure,  and  of  varying  and  adapting  them 
to  the  several  purposes  and  occasions  which 
may  require  their  aid.  It  is  natural  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  this  power  is  more  strong  and 
vigorous  in  youth  than  in  age,  and  that  its 
utility  is  greater  at  that  period,  when  the 
pursuits  seem  to  demand  the  assistance  of 
some  similar  faculty,  in  the  exercise  of 
which,  much  of  its  enjoyment  depends.  In 
the  reveries  of  youth,  the  enchantments  of 
fancy  are  bolder,  and  more  eccentric  and 
beautiful  than  when  controulod  and  directed 
by  the  experience  of  study  and  more  mature 
years. 

But  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  in  the 
exercise  of  the  imagination,  it  is  much 
indebted  to  education  and  application.  Its 
conceptions  are  more  refined,  its  images 
more  striking.  The  materials  which  furnish 
the  springs  of  its  action,  as  they  are  more 
liberally  supplied,  enable  it  to  enlarge  the 
sphere  of  its  action  beyond  the  confines  of 
its  own  natural  conceptions.  It  is,  however, 
a  faculty  which  cannot  be  controiiled  with 
]too  much  caution.  By  checking  or  limiting 
its  boumlaries  its  energies  become  blunted, 
and  its  action  dwindles  into  insignificance. 
The  pen  of  the  i>oet  or  the  painter^s  pencil 
cannot  be  guided  by  the  sober  and  exact 
rules  of  discipline,  or  their  path  measured 
by  the  scale  of  defined  laws.  On  the  other 
hand,  much  of  their  beauty  depends  on  their 
ecccntricitv. 


The  poet’s  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling, 

Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to 
heaven, 

And  as  imagination  bodies  forth 

The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet’s  pen 

Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 

local  habitation  and  a  name. 

Such  tricks  hath  strong  imagination.” 

In  poetry,  a  strict  conformity  to  reality 
and  truth  would  destroy  its  effects;  its  natute 
seems  to  require  the  aliment  of  fiction,  and 
its  charm  would  be  lost  without  the  assist* 
ance  of  fancy.  Scenes  of  nature  may  afford 
for  the  pencil,  the  wild  landscape,  the  mean¬ 
dering  stream,  the  verging  precipice,  the 
raging  billows,  the  burning  volcano,  or  the 
dreadful  earthquake  ;  and  their  reality  will 
never  be  devoid  of  grandeur  and  magnifi¬ 
cence.  In  their  representation,  however, 
they  require  the  aid  of  imagination,  in  order 
to  give  a  complete  idea  of  their  sublimity. 
Much  of  the  majesty  of  all  our  ideas,  is 
rather  the  work  of  our  own  invention  than 
what  is  received  from  external  objects. — 
Habits  of  association  assist  the  imagination 
in  the  facility  of  its  combinations,  and  that 
readiness  and  alacrity  with  which  its  opera¬ 
tions  are  performed,  and  at  which,  in  the 
formation  of  its  images  and  conceptions,  we 
are  at  the  same  time  astonished  and  surpris¬ 
ed,  owe  their  origin  to  habits  of  this  des¬ 
cription.  When  frequent  calls  are  made 
npon  the  fancy,  it  keeps  itself,  as  it  were,, 
in  readiness  to  furnish  the  desired  supply, 
and  will  never  flag,  when  by  frequent  but 
moderate  draughts  it  is  not  over  exercised. 
Individuals  who  possess  a  vivid  and  briHinnt 
imagination  arc  often  deficient  in  soundness 
of  judgment — and  in  almost  an  inverse  ratio 
is  the  latter  faculty  proportioned  to  the  de¬ 
gree  in  which  the  former  is  enjoyed.  '^The 
one,although  not  inconsistent  wUh  the  other, 
is  not  imparted  with  the  same  liberality— 
and  either,  more  or  less  predominates  in 
every  one.  The  cultivation  of  the  under¬ 
standing  is  a  primary  object  in  all  systems 
of  education,  and  that  of  the  imagination 
seems  to  belong  to  the  other  sex.  ^Vho  can 
question  the  comparitive  merits  of  metaphy- 
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sical  studies,  ulieu  put  in  competition  with  perceptions  I  The  mind,  awakening  as 
works  of  fiction.  ^  Without  the  former  the  from  a  trance  to  a  new  existence,  becomes 
latter  can  be  of  little  service,  and  it  is  by  habituated  to  the  most  interesting  aspects  of 
the  former'that  the  utility  of  the  latter  can  life  and  of  nature;  the  intellectual  eye  is 
be  estimated.  Writers  on  education  have  ^  purged  of  its  film,^  and  things  the  most*  fa- 
recommended  the  one  as  a  relief  to  the  other,  miliar  and  unnoticed  disclose  charms  invisi- 
and  have  not  confined  the  study  of  either  to  ble  before.  The  same  objects  and  events 
any  particular  period  of  life.  In  the  follow-  which  were  lately  beheld  with  indifference, 
ing  paragraph,  from  a  metaphysical  writer^  occupy  now  all  the  powers  and  capacities  of 
may  be  found  aji  appropriate  illustration  of  the  soul;  the  contrast  between  the  present 
these  remarks:  and  the  past  serving  only  to  enhance  and  to 

1  conceive,  tliat  where  the  mind  has  been  endear  so  unlocked  for  an  acquisition.  It 
early  and  particularly  conversant  with  the  is  in  a  way  somewhat  analogous,  that  our 
fictions  of  poetry,  the  acquisition  of  that  in-  excursions  into  the  regions  of  imaginatioii 
ventive  or  creative  faculty  which  character-  increase  our  interest  in  those  familiar  real¬ 
izes  the  poet,  depends,  in  a  great  me<'\.sure,  ities  from  which  the  stores  of  imagination 
on  the  individual  himself,  supposing  that  are  borrowed.  We  learn  insensibly  to  view 
there  exists  no  extraordinary  deficiency  in  nature  with  the  eye  of  the  painter  and  of  the 
his  other  intellectual  capacities.  The  eager  poet,  and  to  -eize  ‘  those  happy  attitudes  of 
curiosity  of  childhood,  and  the  boundless  things’  which  their  taste  at  first  selected  ; 

f  ratification  which  it  is  so  easy  to  afibrd  it,  while,  enriched  with  accumulations  of  ages, 
y  well  selected  books  of  fiction,  give,  in  and  with  ‘  the  spoils  of  time,’  wc  uncon sci- 
fact,  to  education,  a  stronger  'purchase^  if  ously  combine  with  what  we  see,  all  that  we 
I  may  use  the  expression,  over  this  faculty,  know  and  all  that  we  feel ;  and  sublime  the 
than  what  is  possessed  over  any  other.  The  organical  beauties  of  the  material  world,  hy 
attention  may  be  thus  insensibly  seduced  blending  with  them  the  inexhaustible  delights 
from  the  present  objects  of  the  senses,  and  of  the  heart  and  of  the  fancy.” 
the  thoughts  accustomed  to  dvyell  on  the  r,,:..  =.r- 

past,  the  distant  or  the  future  ;  and  in  the  ron  the  minermad. 

sameproportionin  which  the  effect  is  in  any  TfiE  LADIES’  KALEIDOSCOPE.— No.  4. 
instance  accocnplislied,  the  man  ‘  is  exalted  iv-iAriMT 

in  the  intellectual  scale  of  being.’  The  tale  MATILDA. 

of  fiction  will  probably  be  soofi  laid  aside  Fair  Dyniphs,  and  well-dressed  youllis  around 
with  tlie  toys  and  rattles  of  infanev  ;  but  the  her  shone 

habits  which  it  ha,  contribute.!  to  fix,  an.l  But  every  eye’ wa.  fixed  ou  her  alone.’- 
the  powers  which  it  has  brouglit  into  a  state 

of  activity,  will  remain  with  the  possessor  Mournful  as  the  murmuring  of  the  waving 


of  activity,  will  remain  with  the  possessor  Mournful  as  the  murmuring  of  the  waving^ 
permanent  and  inestimable  treasures  to  his  willow,  when,  rnffied  by  the  approaching 
latest  hour.  To  myself  this  appears  the  storm  destined  to  trouble  the  eve  of  an  ex¬ 


moat  solid  advantage  to  be  derived  from  fic-  piring  autumn,  it  bends  its  pensive  branches 
titious  composition,  considered  as  an  engine  over  the  dewy  grave  of  some  love-lorn  maid- 
of  early  instruction  :: — f  mean  the  attractions  en  ; — Alike  mournful  rose  the'sigli  of  the 
which  it  holils  oat  for  encouraging  an  inter-  sorrow-stricken  Matilda — abandoned  by  her 
course  with  the  authors  best  fitted  to  invigor-  cruel  seducer.  Forlorn  she  sat  on  her  mos- 
ate  and  enrich  the  imagination,  and  to  quick-  sy  stone.  Spring  smiled  upon  her  hopes; 
en  whatever  is  dormant  in  the  sensibility  to  Summer  nursed  her  doubts  ;  Autumn  wit- 
beauty;  or  to  express  myself  still  more  nessed,  her  anguish ;  and  Winter  was  just 
plainly,  the  value  of  the  Incid'ents  seems  to  advancing  to  close  the  eventful  year  on  her 
me  to  arise  chiefly  from  their  tendency  to  despair  and  death. 

entice  the  young  reader  into  that  fairy  land  Where,  where,”  she  exclaimed,  ‘‘  where 
of  poetry  where  the  scenes  of  romance  are  is  the  perfidious  man  who  has  robbed  my 
laid.  Nor  is  it  to  the  young  alone  1  w’ould  youth  of  its  peace, iny  mind  of  its  innocence, 
confine  these  observations  exclusively.  In-  iny  once  fair  fame  of  its  honour,  my  tortured 
stances  have  frc<Juently  occurred  of  indivi-  brain  of  its  reason  } — Where  is  the  perjured 
duals  in  whom  the  power  of  imagination  has  Edward,  who  this  fatal  morning  trod  this 
at  a  more  advanced  period  of  life  been  found  churchyard  path  ?  In  the  sacred  temple, 
susceptible  of  culture  to  a  wonderful  degree,  and  at  the  still  more  sacred  altar,  he  has  in- 
In  such  men  what  an  accession  is  gained  to  suited  his  God  by  staining  the  sanctuary' 
their  most  refined  pleasures!  What  en-i  with  unhallowed  vows; — vows  not  his  own  to 
chantments  are  added  to  their  most  ordinary  j  give;  vows  torn  from  my  bleeding  heart  where 
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once  bade  me  lodge  them  !  4h  wretch  I 
he  has  stolen  the  deposit,  and  left  the  pour 
cabinet  vacant  and  in  ruin  I  But  the  thun¬ 
ders  of  heaven  will  not  sleep  ;  injustice 
will  be  visited  by  vengeance  ;  and  ll>e  (teath 
of  Matilda  will  not  pass  tinmark'ed  in  the 
dreadful  record  of  insulted  innocence,” 

She  spake — and,  beneath  the  almost  leaf¬ 
less  branches  of  a  withering  tree,  shrunk 
from  the  drenching  rain.  The  dawn  at 
length  arose — the  advancing  sun  dispersed 
the  clouds,  and  gave  rueful  splendour  to  the 
tears  of  Matihla  !  rushing  from  her  heart, 
they  fell  undistinguished  among  the  gems  of 
the  morning. 

While  life  animates  the  form,  though  sor¬ 
row  dims  the  cheek,  and  sinks  the  eye,  the 
beams  of  the  East  will  play  upon  the  heart, 
chasing  for  a  moment  at  least,  the  dark  an¬ 
guish  of  the  troubled  bosom. — Matilda  raised 
her  eyes,  and  blessed  the  reviving  rays. — 
She  w'andered  to  a  mouldering  ruin,  which 
lent  its  gloomy  dignity  to  an  embowering 
grove.  There  resided  the  Genius  of  Solitude 
‘vhe  fair  friend  of  virtue,  the  gentle  reclaim¬ 
er  from  error,  tlie  scourge  of  vice.  The 
high-arched  windows,  ivy-fringed  and  trnae- 
dec  iycd,  were  partially  illumined,  giving  a 
sombre  glory  to  the  whole. — ‘‘  Power  su¬ 
preme,”  said  the  wandering  Matilda,  “  let 
me  in  this  interval  of  reason  confess  the 
justness  of  my  punishment :  let  me  bless 
that  goodness  which  has  preserved  me — 
amidst  ail  the  cruelties  1  have  experienced 
from  an  oSended  father — from  impiously 
arraigning  th>  goodness  !  The  comfortable 
radiance  darting  from  the  heavens  to  cheer 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  revives  my 
ilrooping  frame.  Thy  hope  revisits  the  cham¬ 
bers  of  my  heart,  and  prompts  me  to  seek 
the  mansion  of  a  recollected  friend,  who  may 
not,  as  a  parent  has  done,  deny  shelter  and 
food  to  a  wandering  penitent.” 

Matilda,  not  yet  seventeen,  was  the  only 
child  of  a  once  fond  parent.  Indulged  in 
every  wish,  and  flattered  into  vanity,  her 
gay  heart  panted  after  the  pleasures  of  a 
(iissipnted  world.  But  who  shall  swim  in 
the  streams  of  human  felicity  and  escape  the 
surrounding  rocks  of  destruction  ? — Adu¬ 
lation  enervates  virtue.  Many  w'ere  the 
admirers  of  Matilda — she  listened,  believing 
all  they  said  ;  but  Edward  alone  touched 
her  heart.  High  birth  and  princely  fort-one 
swelled  the  bosom  of  his  father.  Though 
enamoured  of  Matilda's  charms,  the  ambi¬ 
tion  of  Edward  checked  the  generous  im¬ 
pulses  of  love.  He  played  upon  a  heart  al¬ 
ready  too  much  in  his  power.  lie  protested 
his  truth  and  made  a  sacred  promise.  Could 


Matilda  think  evil  of  the  man  she  adored  ? 
Her  own  mind  pure  and  unsullied,  could 
she  meanly  doubt  the  purity  of  his  ?  .  Alas  ! 
she  gave  her  faith,  and  became  the  victim  of 
seduction. 

Convinced  too  late  of  Edward’s  perfidy, 
she  disclosed  to  her  father  the  dreadful  se¬ 
cret.  He  turned  with  horror  from  his  child; 
and  in  proportion  to  the  degree  with  which 
he  before  idolized  her,  his  resentment  was 
kindled  against  her.  Sirch  are  the  transi¬ 
tions  of  affection  founded  on  caprice  rather 
than  on  principle. 

The  ill-fated  Matilda  leaves  an  important 
memento  to  injudicious  parents.  Let  no  child 
taste  even  the  innocent  felicities  of  dissipa¬ 
tion,  till  Rklicion  has  fortified  the  heart,  and 
rendered  it  invulnerable  to  every  charm  of 
every  unlicensed  pleasure. 


From  the  German  of  Schreiber. 

JOURNEY  IN  QUEST  OF  A  WIFE. 

Dinner  was  ixver — my  mother  had  taken 
up  her  knitting  apparatus,  and  1  was  pick- 
ingmy  teeth  and  amusing  myself  with  build¬ 
ing  castles  in  the  air,  when  my  attentioi^ 
w  as  roused  by  the  unusual  number  of  the 
good  lady’s  hems,  whicli  seemed  to  be  a 
prelude  to  some  extraordinary  communica¬ 
tion.  At  length  out  it  came.  My  dear 
Tom,”  said  sne,  “  yesterday  was  your  birth- 
day ;  you  are  now  tw'enty-three  ;  and  it  is 
high  time  you  should  be  looking  about  for  a 
good  match  :  a  man  must  marry  sometime  or 
other,  but  he  should  take  care  he  does  so 
ere  it  be  too  late,  for  that  is  as  bad  as  too 
soon.” 

“  Why,  mother,”  answered  I  laughing, 

I  am  not  much  disinclined  to  ^  change  my. 
situation,’  as  the  phrase  goes,  but  I  have 
never  yet  been  fortunate  enough  to  meet 
with  the  girl  who  could  induce  me  to  beconae 
a  Benedict.” 

While  I  was  speaking,  my  mamma  had 
opened  her  china  snuff-box,  and  with  a  know¬ 
ing  look,  held  a  pinch  between  her  finger 
and  her  thumb — “  What  would  you  think 
now,*’  said  she,  after  a  pause,  and  eyeing 
me  through  her  spc'ctacics,  “  what  would 
you  think  of  little  Doris,  the  Upper  Forest¬ 
er's  daughter  ?” 

I  sho<ik  my  head— She  is  well  enough  to 
pass  away  an  hour  or  so  with  occasionally, 
for  she  is  a  good  humoured,  lively  thing  ; — 
but  she  is  like  the  lilies  of  the  valley,  which 
toil  not^  neither  do  they  spinp 

Son  thousand  dollars  in 

the  bank,  Ji^TOy  can  set  the  looms  agoing. 
You  know  our  estate  is  burthened  w  ith  debt 
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and  as  you  now  tliink  of  keeping;  house  for 
yourself,  and  wont  make  use  of  your  friend’s 
influence  to  procure  a  place  under  govern¬ 
ment  for  you - ”  My  good  mother,” 

interrupted’!,  “  once  for  all,  that  is  out  of 
the  question  ;  one  who  has  any  pretensions 
to  the  character  of  an  honest  man,  cuts  but 
a  sorry  figure  now-a-days  as  a  man  in  office. 
For  my  own  part  1  can  only  go  straight  for¬ 
wards,  and  it  would  not  be  easy  to  avoid 
every  now  and  then  treading  on  the  kibe  of: 
8on>€  placeman  or  other,  or  giving  him  a 
jerk  with  my  elbow  ;  and  1  should  gain  no¬ 
thing  but  vexation  for  my  pains.  No,  no — 
I  will  travel  and  endeavour  to  suit  myself  to 
my  mind.’* 

But  do  you  know  what  the  expression  i 
‘  getting  suited’  means.”  ' 

I  took  her  hand — ‘‘  Mother,”  cried  I, 
“  most  fully  do  I  appreciate  the  force  of  the 
expression,  for  I  have  seen  it  so  completely 
exemplified  in  my  own  family ;  during  my 
father’s  life  he  and  yourself  had  but  one 
heart — one  will.” 

This  was  touching  the  right  string,  and 
decided  the  question  at  ouceJ  My  mother  I 
wiped  her  spectacles,  gave  me  her  blessingi 
and  desired  me  to  travel. 

Mv  portmanteau  was  soon  packed*— and 
almost  before  1  could  bestow  a  serious  tho’t 
on  the  object  of  my  journey,  I  found  myself 

seated  in  the  coach  for^  B - .  1  was 

ashamed,  however,  to  turn  hack,  and  deter¬ 
mined  to  give  myself  up  to  the  guidance  of 
my  lucky  star.  I  had  several  acquaintances 

at  B - ,  and  loitered  away  some  weeks 

with  them,  and  among  what  is  called  the 
^uod  societif  of  the  place.  Here  there  was 
no  lack  of  pretty  maidens ;  all  ready  and 
willing  to  get  married  ;  hut  their  forward! 
manners,  and  total  want  of  feminine  delicacy 
soon  convinced  me  that  tliis  was  not  the 
“  place  to  be  suited.”  l'\)r  the  most  part,j 
their  ideas  of  life  were  gathered  from  tlie 
shelves  of  the  circulating  library  ;  and  of| 
gentility, from  the  miserable  floundcrings  of  a 
set  of  strolling  players  who  sometimes  visit-' 
ed  the  town.  Ui  short  ^Xhexr  small  a  centuplisk- 
iiictiis  sat  on  them  with  about  as  much  grace 
and  propriety,  as  the  glass  beads  and  tinseh 
t)t’the  Europeans  do  on  the  necks  of  savagesJ 
One  young  creature,  however,  attracted  myj 
attention  by  her  native  and  .engaging  dis¬ 
position.'  I  determined  to  make  her  acquaint-* 
ance,  and  fimnd  no  difficulty  in  procuring' 
an  introduction  to  her  father’s  house.  She 
was  the  only  child  of  a  rich  contractor,  who 
bad  amassed  a  considernble  fu^^ne  'during!' 
the  war,  and  now  lived  vcf^H^^wortably  oii;' 
his  income.  While! mine  pfaycythc  harpsi¬ 


chord  a  little,  sung  a  little,  drew  a  little, 
and  had  a  smattering  of  French  and  Italian ; 
but  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  she  laid 
claims  to  excellence  in  all  these  acquire¬ 
ments.  Throughout  the  house  there  was 
great  splendour,  without  the  slightest  part¬ 
icle  of  taste.  Miss  was  the  idol  of  her  pa¬ 
rents,  over  whom  she  exercised  unlimited 
sway  :  and  the  surest  and  shortest  road  to 
the  old  people’s  hearts,  was  by  praising 
their  darling. 

It  would  have  been  no  very  difficult  mat¬ 
ter  for  me  to  have  won  this  damsel’s  hand, 
had  1  been  so  inclined,  for  besides  that  she 
showed  some  sort  of  penchant  for  me,  the 
Van  before  in}’  name  was  a  powerful  recom¬ 
mendation  with  old  square-toes  ;  but  1  felt 
that  she  was  not  at  all  calculated  to  make  a 
wife  for  a  domestic  manlike  myself,  and  a 
letter  which  I  soon  after w'ards  received  from 
my  mother,  wherein  she  expressed  the  same 
opinion,  determined  me  to  look  elsewhere 
for  a  spouse. 

,  (to  bl  contixlld.) 


FOR  THE  MINERVIAD. 

THE  PHYSIOGNOMIST,  No.  5. 

Delicacy  in  the.  Touch  belongs  to  tiiose 
who  have  a  soft  skin,  sensible  nerves  and 
nervous  sinews,  moderately  warm  and  dry. 

The  sense  of  Hearings  in  its  perfection, 
may  be  found  in  those  who  have  ears  well 
furnished  with  gristle,  well  chanelled  and 
hairy. 

Melancholy  is  denoted  by  a  wrinkled 
front,  dejected  eyes,  meeting  eyebrows, 
slow’ pace,  fixed  look,  and  deliberate  respir¬ 
ation. 

Intrepidity  often  resides  in  a  small  body, 
with  red  curled  hair,  ruddy  countenance, 
square  forehead,  frowning  eye  brow’s  arched 
and  meeting,  rolling  eyes  blue  or  yellowish, 
a  large  mouth,  and  reddish  lines  in  the  palm 
of  the  hand. 

Lu/vury  dwells  with  a  ruddy  or  palish 
complexion,  downy  temples,  bald  pate,  little 
eyes,  thick  neck,  corpulent  bod^,  large  nose, 
strutting  belly,  thin  eye  brows,  and  hands 
covered  with  a  kind  of  down. 


Literary  Ladies,”  says  Lord  Lyttleton 
the  younger,  always  make  me,  think  of 
the  female  astronomer^  who  after  applying 
her  nocturnal  telescope  for  a  long  series  of 
months,  and  had  raised  the  jealousy,  as  well, 
as  the  expectations  of  the  male  star-gazers, 
declared  'her  oiily  object  w'as  to  discover 
whether  there  were  men  in  the  moon  !” 


THB  MINEliVIAD. 
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FOR  TRR  AIIKRRVIAD. 

MOORLWA,  .yo.  5. 

Come  let  us  range  thcjielis  together  and  pluck 
<ach  one  a  icild  briar  rose^  a  lily  or  a  tprtg,  and 
tu'ist  a  nosegay  for  our  gentle  guests,'*'*  ' 

•  MARIE  CHARLOTTE  CORDAY 

Was  a  beautiful  younj  woman  of  an  unblcraiiked 
character,  distinguished  for  dignity  of  sentiment, 
and  benevolence  of  heart  ;  but  who  never  gavei 
cause  of  suspicion  of  a  disturbed  understanding;' 
nor,  until  she  struck  a  poinard  in  the  heart  of  Ma*] 
HAT,  any  indication  of  a  violent  temper.  She  wasi 
not  prompted  to  this  rash  deed  by  any  personal  in*j 
dignity  offered  to  herself — by  rage,  by  love,  by 
jealousy,  by  religion,  enthusiasm,  or  any  of  those 
excitements,  capable  of  stimulating  a  woman  to 
actions  of  similar  maguitude.  She  saw  her  coun* 
try  bleeding  at  every  pore,  and  dreaded  the  calam> 
ity  that  was  yet  to  fall  from  the  perfidy  of  a  man 
whom  the  law  could  not  reach.  She  was  convinc¬ 
ed,  that  by  destroying  him,  she  would  be  of  more 
service  to  her  country  than  by  all  the  exertions  of 
a  lon»  life.  I  killed  oru  man, she  declared  at 

O  ' 

her  trial,  to  save  a  hundred  thousand  She 
formed  her  design  coolly,  without  entrusting  any 
mortal  with  her  intention ; — she  undertook  a  long 
journey  to  accomplish  it : — she  weighed  all  its  con¬ 
sequences  : — she  calculated  on  death,  and  in  a 
more  dreadful  shape  than  she  afterwards  met  with: 
she  expected  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by  the  mob,  or 
that  her  body  would  be  dragged  through  the  streets. 
The  idea  of  these  horrors  did  not  shake  the  steadi' 
ness  of  her  mind.  She  looked  for  no  recompence, 
bnt  the  reflection  of  having  prevented  the  death  of 
thousands.  She  was  allowed  an  advocate  to  as¬ 
sist  at  her  trial.  M.  Ciiavrav,  when  the  evi* 
dence  was  finished,  pronounced  the  following  brief 
speech  to  the  jury  : — “  The  prisoner  acknowledges 
the  act  of  which  slie  is  accused  ;  slic  acknow¬ 
ledges  that  she  has  long  premeditated  it;  she  ac¬ 
knowledges  ^the  various  circumstances — in  short, 
she  acknowledges  the  whole  accusation,  and  takes 
no  pains  to  justify  herself.  In  this,  gentlemei  of 
the  jury,  in  this  lies  her  whole  defence.  This  as¬ 
tonishing  calmness,  this  total  self  denial,  which 
betrays  no  remorse  even  iii  Ihe  pie'-ence  of  death  ; 
this  quietude, litis  abnegation,  seem  not  to  be  in 
nature.  This  sublime  composure  cannot  exist  with 
premeditated  crime,  is  incompatible  with  voluntary 
guilt.  They  cannot  be  explained  but  on  the  sup¬ 
position  that  political  fanaticism  placed  the  poinard 
in  her  hand,  and  aimed  it  at  her  victim.  It  now 
remains  for  you,'  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  to  balance 
what  weight  these  mysterious  manifestations  should 
have  ic  the  grand  scale  of  retributory  justice-'’ 


The  jury  unanimously  found  her  guilty.  Sentence 
of  death  was  pronounced.  She  then  addressed  M. 
Cheveau  to  this  effect  : — “  Sir,  you  have  spoken 
in  my  defence  in  generous  and  delicate  terms.  I 
thank  you.  It  has  inspired  me  with  esteem  foryoui 
of  which  I  will  give  you  a  proof.  The  Judges 
have  informed  me  that  my  goods  are  confiscated. 
1  am  indebted  for  some  things  at  the  prison.  *1 
charge  you  to  acquit  that  debt.''  A  little  before 
her  execution,  a  confessor  was  introduced  to  her ; — 
she  thanked  him  for  his  care,  but  said  she  had  no 
need  of  his  services.  When  the  officer  entered  her 
cha'mbe”  to  conduct  her  to  death,  she  mildly  begged 
to  be  excused  for  a  few  moments,  until  she  bad  fin¬ 
ished  a  letter  she  was  then  writing  to  her  father. — 
She  concluded  this  letter  with  the  following  verse 
from  Corneille  : 

Le  crime  faitc  la  tronte^  el  monpas  I'eehaffaud.'*^ 

Slie  displayed  great  heroism  ir,  the  way  to  execu¬ 
tion.  The  women  who  were  called  furies  of  the 
I  gullotine,  and  who  had  assembled  to  insult  her  on 
leaving  the  prison,  were  av/ed  Into  silence  by  her 
demeanour  ;  while  some  of  the  spectators  uncover¬ 
ed  their  heads  before  her,  and  others  gave  loud  ex¬ 
pressions  of  applause.  The  populace  in  spite  of 
their  prejudice  for  Jl/ara/,  were  so  struck  with  her 
undaunted  deportment,  that  they  did  not,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  custom,  insult  her  as  she  was  carried 
to  executioR.  She  occasionally  smiled  as  she  pas¬ 
sed  ;  and  by  that  alone  showed  that  she  paid  them 
any  attention.  On  the  scaffold  her  face  displayed 
the  bloom  of  health,  and  the  serenity  of  a  mind  un¬ 
disturbed.  The  beauty  of  her  person,  and  particu¬ 
larly  her  mental  accomplishments,  rendered  her  an 
object  of  universal  admiration.  She  spoke  uncom¬ 
monly  .well,  and  all  her  thoughts  indicated  that 
masculine  turn  of  mind  which  ultimately  proved 
her  destruction. 

On  her  way  to  execution,  she  excited  a  very 
strong  and  singular  passion  in  a  yonng  man  of  the 
name  of  ,Adam  LuXy  a  commissary  from  Mayence. 
He  published,  a  few  days  after  ,3/oriVs  death,  .a 
pamphlet,  in  which  he  proposed  raising  a  statue' to 
her  honor,  and  inscribing  on  Ihe  pedestal -- 

“  Greater  than  Brutus.'*'* 

The  wretch  who  acted  as  the  executioner'of  this 
brave  woman,  after  her  head  was  off,  took  it  up, 
and  holding  it  out  to  the  multitude,  with  brutal  ex¬ 
ultation,  slapped  her  twice  on  the  cheek.  Even 
the  monsters  who  had  condemned  her  to  death, 
considered  this  as  so  inhuman  an  act,  that  they 
sentenced  the  villain  to  twelve  years’  imprison¬ 
ment  in  irons.  Thus  expired  Maiie  Charlotte  Lor- 
doy,— the  most  affecting  and  disinterested  instance 
(hat  can  possibly  be  conceived  of  ranalicirin  and 


I 
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miovuided  faith.  Aa  iastaoee,  tarely  she  was,  ofilon  the  samefootioj^  with  the  bales  of  goods  be  was 


a  beneTolence  and  heroical  firmoess, never  surpassed 
by  woman  or  by  man  ! 

SPAxNISH  ETMiUETTE 


to  send  his  friend.  He  nevertheless  complied  with 
his  extraordinary  demand,  and  fixed  his  eyes  upon 
a  young  person  of  reputable  family  but  no  fortune, 
of  good  humour,  who  had  received  a  polite  educa¬ 
tion,  very  well  made,  and  more  than  tolerably 


Has  been  carried  to  such  lengths  as  to  make  mar-  handsome.  The  young  lady  received  the  proposal, 
tyrs  of  their  kings.  When ‘Charles  the  second  re-  **  •J*®  bad  no  subsit^ce  but  from  a  pettish  old 

«iTed  the  compliment,  of  the  gnndee.,  who  k«.  ,,tiact  from  the  parUh  regieter,  a  certihekte  of 
hands,  on  the  occasion  of  his  ascending  the  throne,  her  character  signed  by  the  curate,  a  corroborating 


one,  in  the  excess  of  his  zeal,  ventared  to  use  the 
word  ^  friend'  in  his  compliment  of  feUcitation. 
The  grave  young  monarch  starting  from  him,  and 
swelling  with  authority,  eaclaimed— kavt 
tiot  ihtir  rassiU  for  friends^  bnt  for  strtanii 

When  Isabella,  mother  of  Phillip  II.  was  ready 
^o  be  delivered  of  Him,  she  commanded  that  all 
the  lights  sliould  b^f  extinguished,  that  if  the  vio* 


attestation  of  her  neighbours,  and  the  following 
article  in  the  invoice,  she  s(U  sail  in  the  same  ship 
with  the  other  oomosisssoned  goodsr  Item,  a  niatd  . 
of  21  years  of  age,  of  the  quality  shape  and  cundi* 
tioD  as  per  order  {  as  appears  by  the  affidavits  and 
‘certificates  the  has  to  produce." 

The  goodness  of  her  constitution  was  likewise 
certified  by  four  eminent  physicians,  letters 
I  vice  were  sent  previous  to  her  departure,  se  Ihs^ 
^Mercator  was  in  Tull  expectation  of  her  arrival.-** 


lence  of  her  paius  should  occasion  her  face  to  was  on  the  look  out  when  the  ship  arrived, 

Chang. colour,  DO  on«  might  perceiTeil.  And  when  with  her  dirtinguished  ^»uty,  and 

**  *.  be  enqired  if  she  was  the  lady  recemmended  by  his 

the  midwife  said  Madam  cry  out ;  that  will  give  friend.  She  produced  his  own  letter  with  this  in¬ 


change  colour,  no  one  might  perceive  it.  And  when 
the  midwife  said — “  Madam  cry  out ;  that  will  give 
you  ease," — she  answered, in  good  Spani^ — “How 
dare  you  give  me  such  advice  ?  Pll  die  rather  than 
cry  out  !"  The  English  satirbt  says  well — 

“  Spain  gives  us  pride — which  Spain  to  all  the  earth 
*‘  May  largely  give,  nor  fear  herselfa  dearth  !" 


dorsement — *'  The  bearer  of  this  :s  the  person  yon 
ordered  me  to  send  you,"-—— Is  it  so  madam 
said  Mercator.  “  I  never  yet  suffered  my  bills  to 
be  protested,  and  I  swear  this  shall  not  be  the  first ; 
1  shall  reckon  myself  the  happiest  of  men  if  you 
will  let  me  discharge  it."  She  replied— -“  Sir,  1 
am  the  more  willing  to  do  this,  as  I  was  apprised 
of  your  character  before  I  sailed,  which  hat  been 
confirmed  by  several  persons  of  credit  on  board, 
who  know  you  very  well." 

ITiis  interview  was  followed  with  an  almost  im¬ 
mediate  celebration  of  the  nuptials,  and  they  lived 
together  one  of  the  happiest  couples  in  the  whole 
1  island.  — 


odd  way  of  bargaining  for  u  Wife,  conhrmed  by  several  persons  of  credit  on  board, 

Mercator,  who  went  originality  fiom  London,  ac-  inler.iew  wa.  followed  with  an  almost  im- 

Hoired  a  fortune  m  the  I. land  of  Jamajea  ;  he  con-  celebration  of  the  nnptial.,  and  they  lived 

eluded  wrth  himself  he  could  not  be  bappy  .n  the  together  one  of  the  happiest  conplei  in  the  whole 
enjoyment  of  it,  unless  he  shared  it  with  a  woman 
of  merit.  None  of  his  acquaintance  in  the  female 

line  suited  bis  inclination,  he  therefore  determined  COMPARISON, 

to  write  for  one  to  his  correspondent  in  London,  Man  may  be  compared  to  a  book— his  birth  is 
through  whose  means  he  had  obtained  his  forluaej  ihe  title  page  ;  his  baptism  is  the  epistle  dedicat- 
and  consequence.  At  he  had  been  so  much  versed!  ;  his  groans  and  crying,  the  epistle  to  the  read- 
in  mercantile  matters,  the  style  of  writing  usualj  gp  .  his  infancy  and  childhood,  the  arguments  or 
in  that  way  of  business  still  adhered  to  him  ;  there-  contents  of  the  whole  ensuing  treatise  ;  his  life 
fore  treating  of  love  as  he  did  of  business,  afteri  and  actions  are  the  subject  ;  his  sins  and  errors. 


giving  his  correspondent  many  commissions,  he  re¬ 
served  the  following  for  the  last,  viz : 

Seeing  that  I  have  taken  a  resolution  to  matry, 
and  that  1  do  not  find  a  suitable  match  for  me  here, 
do  not  fail  to  send  me  by  the  next  ship  bound  hither, 


the  faults  escaped  ;  his  repentance  the -correction. 
As  for  the  volumes,  some  are  folio,  some  in  quarto, 
?orne  in  octavo,  and  some  in  duodecitne;  some  are 
plain  bound  ;  others  more  elegant ;  some  have 
piety  and  godliness  for  their  subject  ;  but  grent 


a  young  woman  of  the  qualification  and  form  fol-  numbers  arc  mere  Tomances,  pamphlefv  of  wanton- 
iowing— As  for  a.portion,  I  demand  none  ;  let  berl  ness  and  foil)*  ;  but  in  the  last  page  of  every  one 
be  of  an  honest  family,  between  20  and  25  years  of  there  stands  a  word,  which  is  Fik  is,  and  this  is  the 
age,  of  a  middle  stature  and  well-proportioned—  last  word  in  every  book.  Such  is  the  lifs  of  man  ; 
her  face  agreeable,  her  temper  mild,  her  character  some  longer, some  shorter, some  weaker, vome  slrong- 
blamelesi,  her  health  good,  and  her  constitution  er.  some  finer.some  coarser;  some  holy,  some  piou«i, 

•trong  enough  to  bear  the  change  of  climate,  that  profane  ;  but  death  comes  in  like  Finis,  at  the  end, 

there  be  no  occasion  to  look  out  for  a  second  through  and  closes  up  all— for  God  hath  appointed  unto  all 
lack  of  the  first  soon  after  she  comes  to  hand;  which  men  once  to  die,  and  after  death  comet  the  judg- 
must  be  provided  against  at  much  as  possible,  con-  ment. 

sidering  the  great  distance  and  the  dangers  of  the  — --rr= 

isea.  If  she  arrives,  with  the  letter  indorsed  by  aNFGIMITF 

you,  or  at  least  an  attested  copy  thereof,  lliat  there  ^ 

mav  be  no  mistake  or  imposition,  I  hereby  oblige  A  German  priest  walking  in  procession  at  the 
and  engage  mysell  to  satisfy  the  said  letter  by  mar- j head  of  his  paMshionera,  over  cultivated  fields,  in 
lying  the  bearer  at  fifteen  days  sight.  In  witness  order  to  procure  a  blessing  on  their  future  crops. 


whereof  1  subscribe  thi?,  Ac. 


when  lie  came  to  those  of  unpromising  appear- 


The  London  correspondent  rc.ad  over  and  over  Nance  would  pass  on,  saying,  “here  prayers  and 
this  odd  cominitsion,  whirh  put  the  future  spense'j singing  Will  avail  nothing;  this  nnsl  have  manure." 


